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THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS 
ROSE 


Retold and illustrated by Lois Lenski 


LITTLE girl stepped out from the shadowed door of 
(the stable. The street was dark after the blinding 
~9 light. She ran swiftly past the Inn until she came 
to her home. Her heart beat fast with joy and eagerness. 

“Father,” she cried, “may I have a coat? The Babe in the 
stable must be kept warm.” 





Her father’s voice was sorrowful. ‘My child, we have no 
coats but those on our backs and they are in rags.” 

To her mother she turned quickly. ‘Oh, Mother,” she 
cried, “May I have a cake? The Babe in the stable must 
be fed.” 

Her mother answered sadly, “My child, the barrel is 
empty, the meal is gone. We know not when we shall eat 
again.” 

“Oh, Brother,” she called, “‘won’t you help me find a gift 
for the Christ Child?” But he answered, “I must go and 
watch the sheep.” 

The little girl looked down at her empty hands. Suddenly 
she thought of the wild flowers in the fields. She ran out of 
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the house, down the cobbled street and out of the village to 
the hill country. On and on she wandered, looking for the 
gay wild flowers of summer. The sky grew dark, the winds 
blew chill. She shivered. The flowers were dead. Winter had 
come. Footsore and weary she came to the field where her 
brother watched the sheep. She sank to the earth sobbing. 

Suddenly she was drenched in light, a light like none she 
had seen before. She opened her eyes and there at her feet 
lay a carpet of pure white flowers—an answer to her heart’s 
longing. Quickly she filled her hands and ran across the fields 
to Bethlehem. She came again to the stable and laid the 
flowers beside the gold, frankincense and myrrh. 

Ever since that time, those great, white buttercups have 
been called “Christmas Roses.” They bloom only at that 
season in the year when we keep the festival of the Babe 
who was born in a stable. When we see them in our gardens, 
we can never forget that the full heart leads always to the 


full hand. 
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THE CAMEL WHO BECAME 
A TOY 


By ANTONIORROBLES 
Translated from the Spanish by Edward Huberman 
Illustrated by Grace Paull 


Every year, on the night of January 5th, the children of 
Spain leave their shoes on their window-balconies or on their 
window sills, for at midnight the Three Wise Men from the 
East will come along bringing gifts for the shoes. 

Gaspar, Melchor and Balthasar are the names of the Three 
Wise Men, who are sometimes known as the Three Wise 
Kings, or the Three Magi. On their trips to the West, they 
always take along their horses, their three camels laden with 
toys, and their three servants, who also lead the camels. One 
of the Kings is black and one of the servants is black, but they 
all have good hearts. Every year the three Kings go down 
from their castle, mounted on three handsome steady horses 
with long wavy tails. 

The camel-drivers are very careful to mind the orders of 
the Kings, who are their friends and masters. Climbing on 
the humps of the faithful animals, or mounting a long ladder, 
they put pasteboard horses, skates, dolls dressed like little 
Dutch girls, trains and all the rest of the toys in their proper 
places, until the enormous bundles on the camels’ backs are 
completely empty. 
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During one summer and autumn, the darkest of the three 
camel-drivers, who was the color of coffee without cream, 
and who had frizzled hair, thick red lips, and a great deal of 
white in his eyes, had learned to play the “human fly.” Of 
course you have known for a long time that “human flies” 
are men who climb up the fronts of the highest houses, and 
generally do it before a great crowd of people. The good 
black man had practised this most dangerous and rare trick 
in order to be able to leave the toys in the high windows 
which were so hard to reach. 

When it came time for giving out toys in the towns and 
cities, one of the Kings noticed that this good black man, 
whose name was Cantar, had been behaving very gravely, as 
if something were worrying him and weighing on his mind. 

What was he thinking of? Well, I will tell you. 

Cantar was thinking of his son, blacker than he, very 
pleasant, very witty, very flat-nosed, and very playful. The 
boy used to spend half the day walking about on all fours 
and meowing, just for fun, and the other half building castles 
in the river sands. ‘Little black cat,” Cantar called his son. 

This is what Cantar was thinking as little by little the 
labors of Kings’ Day. were being finished off. 

“All these precious toys are passing through my hands . . . 
and not one is for the child of my heart, who will ask me for 
something when he sees me return. Poor Redondel! How 
he is going to weep. . . .” 

Cantar, in order to leave a doll dressed in silks for a poor 
little girl who lived in a tiny high garret, climbed up the 
wall of her house, grasping with his fingernails at the cracks 
and crevices in the facade. 

And in order to leave a pasteboard horse, large as a baby 
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donkey, for a boy who lived in the twenty-second story of 
a skyscraper, he attached the bridle reins around his neck and 
climbed up by the lightning-rod, with great danger to his life. 
It so happened that this lovely horse was the last toy to be 
left that year. Thus it was time to begin the return journey, 
with the camels completely unloaded. 
Once on the road, Melchor said to Cantar. “Cantar, you 





have done your duty so magnificently, that every day we 
appreciate you more.” 

“You really ought to have a reward,” added King Gaspar. 

““Ask us for whatever you want,” affirmed Balthasar. 

“Gentlemen, I have a son, a little boy called Redondel. I 
have been so foolish as not to have courage enough to ask you 
for a plaything to take home to him.” 

The Three Wise Men looked at one another with troubled 
faces, and shook their heads. Finally, Melchor spoke. 

“Oh! Why didn’t you tell us before, faithful servant? 
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With your own eyes you can see that now it is no longer 
possible. There isn’t a single plaything left. But take him 
this golden coin as a gift from me.” 

*‘And this one,” “And this one,” added the other two Magi. 

Then Cantar said, “I shouldn’t like my son to grow too 
fond of money. I will take him these round gold pieces, but 
only as if they were jingle bells.” 

When they heard this, the Magi answered, “If these three 
coins aze to serve as playthings for Redondel, take three more, 
and buy him some bright-colored suits, some broad-brimmed 
hats, some of the wooden toys which shepherds make, some 
honey, some candy, and some fruit.” 

And for all of this Cantar thanked them with joy. 

They reached a resting-place and this black servant led his 
camel to a nearby brook to drink. Afterwards he took a 
lump of sugar from his pocket and put it in the camel’s soft 
mouth, so that the animal might enjoy all its good taste. 

Soon camel A said, “O my companion of roads and fa- 
tigues, I heard the conversation you had with the Kings, and 
an idea has occurred to me.” 

*“And what idea is this, comrade?” 

“I myself can be the plaything you are seeking.” 

“You? No, no, not that,” answered Cantar. ‘Children 
desire toys which have no more movement than they want to 
give them. No, no, I’m afraid you wouldn’t do.” 

“Be silent a moment and let me speak!” answered the 
camel. “I don’t want you to take me as a real living camel, 
but asa plaything. You can paint some black buttons on my 
belly, and then say to Redondel: 

“Push this button if you want him to bend down, this one 
when you want him to eat, this one, to drink... . And 
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afterwards you can paint other buttons on my hump and 
explain to him: This is for the camel to stand up; this, to 
walk; this, for him to stop so you can dismount... . 
Doesn’t that seem like a fine idea to you, Cantar, my friend?” 

Cantar took off the turban he had been wearing, scratched 
his curly black hair a bit, and exclaimed, “If I must be frank 
with you, the idea doesn’t seem bad. You might even turn 
out to be the most marvelous plaything in the world. But 
first, you will ask King Melchor for permission, won’t you?” 

“Yes, of course, I'll get permission.” He immediately ap- 
proached King Melchor and said: 

“Sir, I would lend myself to be the plaything of Redondel, 
the son of Cantar. Would you give me your permission?” 

“And what kind of a plaything could you be?” asked the 
Magi. 

When the camel had explained it to them all, Melchor an- 
swered, ““You have permission, but you must return to our 
castle before the first of the year, in order to go down again 
with the toys.” 

The camel promised and they all continued their journey 
together. Things worked out just as the good camel A had 
arranged. Near the castle, Cantar and the camel said goodby 
to the others—Kings, camel-drivers, camels and horses—and 
took a path leading to the village where Redondel’s family 
lived. 

It was a village of reed huts near a small river and not far 
from the large castle of the Magi. 

When they saw the first cottages of the town, Cantar, who 
was carrying a jar of black paint, painted buttons on the 
gentle camel, and alongside them pasted some stickers with 
the following labels: 
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® Kneel Down 


© Eat © Walk 
® Drink ® Stop 
® Scratch ® Trot 
®Say “hello” ® Right 
® Sleep ® Left 


The animal made himself rigid, like a toy. You could 
hardly see him wink. He walked with his paws stiff, just as 
if he were made of wood and led on a string. He and Cantar 
set off for the town where the wife and child of the camel- 
driver were waiting. 

Redondel, who at that moment was marching about on all 
fours chasing hens and pigeons, saw his father. At once he 
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stood up, ran toward him, leapt into his arms and hugged 
him round the neck with all his might. 

“Have you a toy for me?” he asked. 

“This one. See how big it is.” 

“But is this camel a toy, papa?” 

“Yes, my son, press this button and see how he squats.” 

The boy tried it, the camel obeyed, and then the father 
added, “‘Climb up, climb up on him. This button makes him 
stand, that one makes him go, and that one makes him stop.” 

The little boy knew how to read . . . and he learned to 
manage the camel beautifully. And he very nearly wept, 
because this was almost too much happiness for his little 
black body. 

Since Cantar well knew the nobility of the animal, he left 
the two alone, and Redondel was delighted. The animal’s 
eating and drinking like a real camel was especially pleasant, 
and at all hours the boy would offer him fresh grass, sugar, 
bread, or barley. 

Two months passed, three, and four . . . but the little 
boy did not tire of his camel, as he had tired of other play- 
things. All day long he did not abuse the camel, and there- 
fore at every play hour he took to him with the same joy as 
on the very first day. 

One day something very exciting happened. As Redondel 
was riding on his toy camel over the mountains, he suddenly 
saw a notorious lion. This lion was feared, as was no other 
lion in that part of the country, because he had told ever so 
many monkeys, panthers and giraffes that what he wanted 
was a meal made of the tender flesh of a little boy. 

A monkey had told this to camel A, who now felt fright- 
fully afraid that the lion would devour his little friend. 
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Redondel, too, was so terrified that his dark skin almost 
turned pale, and he fell off the camel’s back. But camel A 
was no ordinary plaything. With his teeth he picked the 
little boy up by his tiny red pants (indeed, this was all the 
black boy wore) and he ran and ran, so far and so fast that 
the lion could not follow. 

And yet the boy did not stop believing that his camel was 
a toy. 

Another day the boy went out with his camel and his kite. 
There were no other children around; everyone was at school. 
Only Redondel had a free day, because it was his birthday. 
His papa had given him the kite for a present. 


Having no little friend to help him, he put the string in 
the camel’s mouth and then pushed the button that said 
Walk. The camel closed his teeth over the string and started 
off briskly. Redondel held the kite, and let it go at the right 
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moment. Soon they saw the kite flying, thanks largely to 
the natural genius of the camel. 

Now you will see what happened one day when father and 
child were eating some delicious corn-pies and milk, after 
some hours of plowing. 

The boy came up and said, “Look, papa. Is it really true 
that the camel you brought me is a plaything?” 

“Yes, my boy. Don’t you see how it moves?” 

‘And doesn’t it have any more buttons than the ones which 
say kneel down, and walk, and stop, and eat, and all that?” 
continued Redondel. 

“No more than those, my boy.” 

“And couldn’t any more buttons be added, papa?” 

“T don’t believe so. Why do you want more?” 

“Oh, just nothing, papa. ‘These are only silly questions 
that I’m asking. . . .” 

They didn’t discuss the matter again. The boy went back 
to the camel, gave him a pie, and pushed the eat button. 
Then they went for a walk, just as they did every afternoon. 
But that day it seemed that the boy petted his plaything 
more than on any other day. 

When he returned from his ride, Redondel took ink, brush, 
and paper, and painted another button on the camel. Then, 
when he was just about to paint the paper label, Cantar 
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appeared and surprised him. 

“What are you painting, my boy?” 

“Another button, papa.” 

“And what is the new button for?” 

~ es 

The little boy was confused. He hesitated, and turned red, 
very red. Then he began to cry; he couldn’t answer. 

“But don’t cry, my son. And do tell me what that new 
button is for.” 

Then the little black boy, in between hiccoughs, told the 
truth, which made him cry precisely because it was a matter 
of much tenderness and affection. 

“This button .. . this button... is for... for... 
well, when I push it . . . I want . . . I want the camel to 
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love me very much... . 

The father hugged his son, and kissed him. 

And the animal, too, when he heard this, was moved. He 
would have liked to caress the boy at once, but he waited till 
Cantar had pasted the label which said: Love Me. 

Then Redondel pressed the round spot, and the noble camel 
caressed the boy’s shoulders with his lips, his curly black hair 
with his teeth, his back with his head, and his little hands with 
his tongue. 

Ever since then, that last plaything of the Magi is almost 
never away from the side of the boy, who is now somewhat 
of a youth and still black. 

The camel helps him plow his father’s land, and goes away 
only from New Year’s Day until the 10th or 12th of January, 
every year. At that time he goes to help the Magi distribute 
toys among the children in the cities of the West. And that 
is indeed a kind and noble task. 
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THE HIDDEN VALLEY 


By Laura BENET 


Illustrated by Herbert Morton Stoops 
Part ONE 


Sern Beatty, fourteen years old, knew now that he was 
lost, thoroughly lost. The sole familiar thing that kept beside 
him in his wanderings through the forest was the mad little 
river, the Merced, tumbling and singing among its rocks. 
His pony, weary and hungry, walked at a foot-pace. Though 
the May sun was burning hot, the wind was chill in the 
mountains. He had strapped a blanket to the saddle for 
night use and added a few other things to his pack to help out 
the cherished scheme of finding the valley. If he could 
accomplish that, he would be reckoned as someone among the 
soldiers with whom he’d been camping. They had searched 
fruitlessly for weeks. 

Now he slowly realized that he might find, instead, In- 
dians, whose brown, silent forms glided through these trails 
where he and the pony hesitated and stumbled. Fear, a thing 
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that until now he had not known, rushed over him. He 
tightened his leather belt, feeling a little sick from hunger. 

But the remnant of mountain trail they had chanced upon 
began to descend as darkness fell and the pony’s lagging pace 
quickened. At last, with the roar of a cataract in his ears, 
Pogo came to a full halt in a grassy open space beside the 
largest waterfall the boy had ever seen. A vast clearing 
opened out before them, soft grass spread under the animal’s 
feet. He began to munch contentedly and Seth, crawling as 
near the fall as he dared, drenched himself with spray as he 
drank and drank. Then he chewed at the stalks of mint 
growing directly under the rocks. He could not think of 
eating with all the sources of food blanketed by this curtain 
of the dark. After hobbling the pony, he curled up in his 
blanket and knew nothing more until the first touch of dawn 
from the rock peaks fell in a long beam upon his face. 

He looked up in amazement, tempered with dread. He 
was lying in the bed of a valley that was a gorge between 
towering cliffs. In all directions as his eye traveled, he was 
hemmed in by cliffs. An idea came over him as he lay on his 
back, heart pounding, eyes staring. Could this be the valley 
of which Sam had talked? Well, he would soon find out. 

But his stomach was kicking and rebelling. Spying a 
deeper pool into which the cataract overflowed, Seth cast a 
line and with beginner’s luck managed to land a good-sized 
trout. Repeated warnings from the soldiers had made him 
remember to carry matches. There they were, stuck in his 
shirt pocket! With the fire started, he fetched coffee from 
the pack and boiled it in his tin cup. Breakfast was eaten 
down to the last flakey crumb of the fish. Pogo, the pony, 
cropped grass with drooped head, drowsing where he stood. 
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Then they went exploring, though Seth had not the heart 
to force the pony’s tired legs up steep mountain trails again. 
The valley was shaded by oaks and pines. Strong, balmy 
scents filled the dry air, giving him renewed energy. Deer 
sprang from cover as fearlessly as rabbits. Following the 
course of the swirling streak of a river that ran through the 
valley floor, he discovered little grassy islets. A mile down, 
the river flowed into a lake as clearly transparent as the reflec- 
tion of a mirror. 

“Pogo,” he said to the pony. “I got a hunch this is that 
valley all right enough. But, how’re we going to let Sam and 
Bill and the other boys know about it? Firin’ shots might 
bring Injuns. If you’n I can manage to crawl around and 
keep camp here for a while, maybe the boys’ll get to us. 
Maybe our wantin’ them to come will bring them.” But in 
his heart he knew there was small chance of that. “Any- 
how,” he went on, “I’m glad you’re here to keep me com- 
pany. Don’t you dast to run off with any of these wild 
horses.” He stroked the pinto’s nose. 

Finally, at the day’s end, tired and disheartened, Seth found 
himself standing at the foot of another waterfall very much 
like the one he had slept beside the night before. As he 
looked he wondered how long it took to starve. 

Other eyes as bright and strong as his were looking at that 
waterfall though he did not see them. Other hands, differ- 
ently shaped and of another color, were busy building a fire 
on the other side of the spray with the same thought in mind 
—food. Finally, as the white boy sat down, his head sunk 
low in his hands, he heard a low sort of chuckle like a call 
and started up in dazed fright. 

Before him stood a sinewy, tall boy of fifteen or so with 
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dark intelligent eyes and copper colored skin. An Injun! 
Where were the others? They would scalp him at once! 
Already Seth felt his scalp prickling. Meanwhile the Indian 
boy showed no signs of summoning help. Instead, he opened 
his mouth wide, pointed to it with two fingers, nodded, 
smiled and beckoned. Curious, Seth followed him to the 
other side of the falls where a splendid piece of venison was 
broiling over a fire. His hunger made him forget even fear. 

The Indian held out a fine piece of the meat and a hot cake 
of pounded acorn meal. For some minutes they ate in silence. 
Then, as the sun began to set behind the great cliffs that 
doomed the valley to early summer twilight, the Indian lad 
beckoned both pony and master to follow. Were they to be 
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led blindly right into a group of Indians, thought the white 
boy? Going was steep even for the pinto as they scrambled 
and scuffled and climbed. 

At last they came to bushes bent cleverly into the form of 
a horseshoe. Coaxing them back with supple fingers, the 
Indian led Seth into a cave in the cliff—twelve feet high and 
correspondingly wide—a roomy place. Skins covered the 
rock floor. There were rude cooking implements, a pestle 
for pounding acorns, a basket skilfully woven of grass. On 
the face of the cliff above their heads Seth noticed at once the 
sketched outline of an enormous tortoise. 

The Indian squatted on the floor of the cave, beckoned his 
new acquaintance to do the same, and they sat looking at 
each other, full of curiosity. The owner of the cave house 
was trying to tell Seth his name by pronouncing strange 
syllables, slowly and distinctly. He pointed to his eyes, he 
patted his chest. ‘“Ah-wah-nee” sounded softly again and 
again. 

Seth did likewise with his short name, trying not to lisp 
it or make the sound too thistly. Next he tried again and 
again to coax from the stranger an answer to the words: 
“Where are your people? Your tribe?” But he knew no 
sound to make save the pattering of ponies’ feet upon the 
ground. This he could imitate by rapping his knuckles 
against the rock. But the other boy did not seem to under- 
stand and made a signal that to him spelled safety, to Seth, 
uncertainty. At any minute, his strained nerves told him, an 
Indian might peer in at the opening of the rock. Utter 
weariness came to his rescue and, guided by Ahwahnee to the 
right corner, he slept, rolled up in a blanket beside his new 
companion. 
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Next day Ahwahnee showed Seth plainly that he wished 
his friendship and would do him no harm. During the days 
that followed, when the sun was their only clock and hours 
flowed gently as honey, Seth learned from him every secret 
this enchanted valley had to offer. The Indian taught him 
to snare young animals and to trap fish cunningly with nets 
in the deepest of the forest pools. He showed him the wind- 
ings of trails he had himself marked out, places for safe and 
refreshing swimming. Ahwahnee also taught him to use two 
lumps of quartz, rubbing them together when a fire was 
needed and catching the shower of sparks on a bit of dry 
wood. He laughed delightedly when Seth finally accom- 
plished this, grunting wonderingly at the white boy’s matches 
when they were shown him. He let his new friend handle 
his bow made of bone, coated with deer sinews and feathers 
and tipped with hawk and eagle quills. 

There were certain ways of cookery, too, that the soldiers 
could never have taught, among them the preparation of 
mush from pounded acorns. ‘Real poor stuff,” Seth thought 
it at first. He forced himself to like dried hazel nuts, ripe 
chinquapins, seeds of pines, various bulbs that his friend 
roasted in a pit for two days. For greens they devoured the 
fresh roots of many strange plants. 

Little by little their sign code developed and, as he began 
to know the Indian terms, Seth taught Ahwahnee the similar 
words of the white man. It took a long time, however, for 
him to find out why a young, strong and skilled Indian should 
be spending time here by himself. One day after two months 
had passed, Ahwahnee made him understand that this exile 
was the wish of his father and his tribe. The lonely valley, 
originally his tribe’s stronghold, was the scene of a test for 
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him. He had to prove his skill, his prowess, in fending for 
himself. Most of all, the Great Spirit whom they worshipped 
expected him to find—something. 

But what was that something? Seth asked again and again. 
Ahwahnee finally scratched a rough drawing of it on the 
cave floor and it proved to be a great bear—a grizzly. Point- 
ing to the tortoise on the wall, the Indian said, hesitatingly, 
the new words he had finally mastered. ‘‘He-sign, like this. 
He-luck-much luck. Here—Yo-se-mi-te—he hide.” ‘Then, 
in his own tongue, Ahwahnee went on, raising his right hand, 
proudly: “I-find-him-they-come. Feast-much-talk-plenty- 
eat.” He swept his arm in a circle to show that the valley 
would be filled with warriors. Then, noticing the troubled 
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look on his friend’s face, he placed his open palm on Seth’s 
breast as if to show that he would defend him. 

““How long will it take you to find the rock with the bear 
on it?” 

Ahwahnee again made gestures and scratched signs that 
might mean a month, six months, a year. 

“T shall get out of the valley by that time,” thought Seth. 
Already he was becoming deeply attached to this boy of an- 
other race who had proved so staunch and generous. The 
biggest piece of meat in the pot, the largest share of the game 
was always set aside for Seth. In many small ways the young 
brave showed his devotion. 

One day when Ahwahnee had killed a deer and deftly 
skinned it, he seemed especially glad of the help of Seth’s 
keen-bladed knife. This he turned over and examined again 
and again, seeming to feel that powerful magic would spring 
from it. When the soft skin had been dried and dressed, he 
touched Seth on shoulder, hip and knee. It was plain that 
he wished to make him a deerskin outfit like his own—and 
it was high time. Summer was rapidly waning. After the 
skin was dressed, he took a needle made from a tiny bone and 
thread from the fibre of some root, and fashioned both leg- 
gings and tunic. The leggings were fastened to a strip belt 
and decorated with porcupine quills in rich dye. In his new 
costume Seth, whose black hair was growing long and who 
was tanned out of all belief by sun and wind, was a fit run- 
ning mate for an Indian. 

But as the full summer days raced on toward fall, and the 
season of frosts began to arrive (frost came early in that 
magnificent mountain pass), Seth noticed that his Indian 
chum, usually so merry, now seldom smiled and almost never 
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laughed. He was inclined to go off on long expeditions by 
himself and when he returned was moody, though never 
mean. ‘Then one day he ran a cactus thorn into his foot. 
All through the night, in great pain, he talked continually 
and quite wildly to himself in the language of his tribe. 





Next morning as Seth was bathing it for him, he said, 
pointing to the tallest cliffs, “Go Seth! Go-to-very-far- 
snows-and-bring”—and he drew a picture of a stunted look- 
ing plant with spreading leaves. By gestures he indicated 
that a poultice for his foot should be made from its leaves. 

“Footease,” Seth called it. “Like the one that poisoned 
him,” he whispered to himself, for the plant looked like a 
variety of the same cactus. “You want me to hunt for it?” 

Ahwahnee nodded. 

So time was spent in getting together roots, berries and 
water in plenty, for Ahwahnee to live on during his absence. 
Seth packed his knapsack with some dried salmon and meat 
and put on his hunting dress. Before he left, he stooped over 
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Ahwahnee. “You tell me what’s up? Somethin’ going to 
happen?” 

Ahwahnee’s brown eyes, keen and burning, fixed them- 
selves on his white companion: “Yo-se-mi-te . . . grizzly 
bear,” he said, slowly. Then, by means of signs, he showed 
Seth that he had sought and hunted everywhere for the rock 
with bear markings. Ever since the last snows fell he had 
been hunting—never to find. With this next snow his year 
would be up and his chance gone. 

“What will your tribe—your father—do if you can’t find 
the rock?” Seth blurted out. 

Ahwahnee explained through signs that another young 
brave would be sent forth to fill his place. As for him, he 
would be without honor. Gloom covered the bright face. 

“But,” said Seth, “has anyone for sure seen this rock with 
the bear on it?” 

Ahwahnee nodded and said that it had been seen. “Long 
moons back—many moons,” he muttered. But now, no 
brave of their tribe, not even Ahwahnee’s father, knew where 
it was. The towering cliffs of this valley, which they called 
“Yosemite” for the grizzly bear, held the secret fast. The 
Great Spirit was angry with his tribe because they could not 
find it. 

Seth drew in his breath. “Looks bad,” he said, touching 
Ahwahnee in a gesture of sympathy which pleased the sick 
boy. He responded by stretching out his open palm over his 
friend’s head and smiling faintly. ‘‘Well, I’m off,” Seth an- 


nounced awkwardly. “I’m going to find that bear for you 
if I can.” 


(To be continued next month.) 
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A RHYME FOR SAINT NICHOLAS 


By ELEANOR FARJEON 


Decoration by Helen Sewell 


Nicholas, Saint of Children, 
Loves to spend his wealth 
On pretty toys for girls and boys, 
Leaving them by stealth. 
The wind in the chimney 
Hears children call: 
“Bring me this, Saint Nicholas! 
Bring me that, Saint Nicholas! 
A silky scarf, 
A bag of sweets, 
A big gold ball!” 


Nicholas, Saint of Sailors, 
Children of the sea, 
When their sails are torn by gales 
Close at hand is he. 
The wind in the rigging 
Hears the sailors cry: 
“Save us here, old Nicholas! 
Save us there, good Nicholas! 
Saint of Sailors, 
Bring us safe 
Home, high and dry!” 


From “Ten Saints,” by Eleanor Farjeon. Copyright, Oxford University Press. 
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A BuURGUNDIAN CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Decorations by Howard Simon 





Wil - lie, take your lit- tle drum, With your whistle, Robin, 





come! When we hear the fife and drum Tu-re-lu - re 





lu, pa-ta, pa-ta - pan, When we hear the fife and 
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drum Christ-mas should be frol - ic - some. 
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Willie, take your little drum, 
With your whistle, Robin, come! 
When we hear the fife and drum 
Ture-lure-lu, pata-pata-pan, 
When we hear the fife and drum 
Christmas should be frolicsome. 
= 


Thus the men of olden days 

Loved the King of Kings to praise: 
When they hear the fife and drum, 

Ture-lure-lu, pata-pata-pan, 
When they hear the fife and drum, 
Sure our children won’t be dumb! 


3 


God and man are now become 
More at one than fife and drum. 
When you hear the fife and drum 
Ture-lure-lu, pata-pata-pan, 
When you hear the fife and drum 
Dance, and make the village hum! 
—BERNARD DE LA MONNOYE, 1641-1728 
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EBENEZER 
NEVER-COULD-SNEEZER 


By GrLBerT S. PaTTILLo 


Illustrated by Remo Bufano 


Esenezer Never-Coutp-SNEEZER was a wonderful old 
French soldier. Years long gone he had been retired from 
Napoleon’s army with a pension of one cheese a week for as 
long as he lived. He was a great favorite with the children 
in his village. He could do anything. He could tell stories 
by the hour. He never seemed to begin a story. He never 
seemed to end a story. But he could tell them all the same. 
All the children loved to listen. He told them stories of little 
boys and girls he had seen when he had been a soldier in Na- 
poleon’s armies: little boys and girls in Spain; little boys and 
girls in Italy; little boys and girls in Austria; little boys and 
girls in Egypt; little boys and girls in Russia. 

But in spite of the fact that Ebenezer could do anything, 
and tell stories by the hour, there was one thing he could not 
do. He simply could not sneeze. You might suppose it was 
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because he never caught cold. But no, it wasn’t that. He 
sometimes did catch cold. You might suppose it was because 
he never shook pepper in his soup. But no, it wasn’t that. 
He sometimes did shake pepper in his soup. The reason he 
couldn’t sneeze was because he had no nose to sneeze with. 
What! No nose! Oh dear, how did that happen? 

Ebenezer had a nose when he was a baby. He had a nose 
when he was a small boy. He had a nose when he was a 
young man. He had a nose when he marched away with 
Napoleon’s army to fight for France. He had a nose before 
the battle of Austerlitz. But after the battle of Austerlitz 
his nose was gone. A cannon ball tweaked it off and took it 
away. And that’s why he never could sneeze. It wasn’t 
because he never caught cold. It wasn’t because he never 
shook pepper in his soup. It was because he had no nose to 
sneeze with. 

Now the strangest part was that sometimes Ebenezer 
wanted to sneeze very badly. Though his nose had been 
tweaked off by a cannon ball, still, sometimes, he could feel 
his nose itching. And, oh, how he wanted to sneeze. He 
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could throw back his head, open his mouth, close his eyes and 
say, “Ah—ah—ah—,” or he could say, “Ker—ker—ker,” 
just as well as you or anyone else. But he could not say a 
single, “Choo!” Just imagine getting ready to say a good, 
satisfying, “Choo!” and then not being able to say it. It was 
dreadful. 

One morning Ebenezer had what he thought was a very 
brilliant idea. He would make himself a wooden nose. In 
the woodpile he found just the piece of wood he needed. 
With his pocket knife he whittled out a nose in wood that 
looked very much like the nose he had before the battle of 
Austerlitz. It was a very large nose, but that suited Ebe- 
nezer’s purpose so much the better. In the end of it where 
the nostrils would naturally be, he bored a hole as large as the 
mouth of a bottle. Into this hole he fitted a cork-stopper just 
as you would in a bottle. He fastened his wooden nose in 
place with glue, put a cork-screw in one of his pockets and 
sat down in the sun to wait until he should feel like sneezing. 

Presently, sure enough, Ebenezer felt a sneeze coming and 
trembled all over with excitement. Soon he would know 
whether his new wooden nose were a success or a failure. 
Hopefully he threw back his head, opened his mouth, closed 
his eyes and said, “Ah—ah—ah—!” Oh dear, oh dear, where 
had he put that cork-screw? In which pocket was it hiding? 
As fast as his fingers could fly he hunted in his coat pockets. 
The cork-screw wasn’t there. And all the time he kept say- 
ing, “Ah—ah—ah—!” Then he hunted in his vest pockets. 
The day was saved. There was the cork-screw. Fast as he 
could, he screwed it into the cork-stopper in the end of his 
nose, and just at the end of another, “Ah—ah—ah—,” he 
gave it a quick pull and out it came with a loud, “Pop!” 
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He tried it again. “Ah—ah—ah—POP!” ‘“Ker—ker— 
ker—POP!” Well, that was something. But after all, it 
was adisappointment. He couldn’t really feel satisfied with 
an “Ah—ah—ah—POP!” or a ‘“Ker—ker—ker—POP!” 
when what he wanted with all his heart was a good loud, “Ah 





—ah—ah—CHOO!” or a “Ker—ker—ker—CHOO!” “I 
am afraid,” he said to himself in despair, “that I shall never, 
never sneeze again.” So he threw away the cork-screw. He 
threw away the cork-stopper. And he threw away the 
wooden nose. 

But even at that moment of his greatest disappointment, 
affairs were shaping in the world outside his village that were 
going to bring Ebenezer a very happy surprise. There came 
a rumor that the new railroad from Paris to the sea would 
run right smack through the village. With a yawn and a 
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stretch the sleepy little town woke up and began to buzz 
with talk. “A railroad! What do you think of that!” said 
everybody to everybody else. “We'll have a station, too,” 
they said, “where trains will arrive and depart just as they 
do in Paris.” So it went. Buzz, buzz, buzz; how their 
tongues ran on. The more they talked of the railroad, the 
more excited they became. The Town Fathers renamed the 
streets for famous boulevards of Paris. The Mayor began to 
carry a cane and wear a silk hat. The Jack-of-all-trades 
mended the clock in the town hall steeple, and for the first 
time in half a century people could tell what time it was 
once more. 

For months the rumors flew. For months the rumors were 
confirmed. For months they worked on plans. For months 
they worked on the tracks. For months they worked on the 
station. Until finally the day of the first train arrived. No 
one in the village had ever seen a railroad train, or a railroad 
engine, so they made a gala day of it and flocked to the 
station. And of course Ebenezer was there, too. 
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The new station shone like a dandelion in its fresh coat of 
yellow paint. The new tracks disappeared in one direction 
toward Paris and in the other direction toward the sea. The 
people were so excited that half of them were talking and 
half of them were laughing. Then the half that had been 
talking began to laugh and the half that had been laughing 
began to talk, until they were so mixed up that everyone was 
talking out of one side of his mouth and laughing out of the 
other side of his mouth at the same time. You never heard 
such a bedlam! In the midst of it the town hall clock struck 
eleven. The train was due. 

“*H-00000000—h-o00000000—hoo-hoo!” Right on the dot 
the train whistled. Right on the dot it appeared in sight. 
Right on the dot it drew up at the station, bell ringing, steam 
escaping, engine panting, brakes grinding. Everybody 
shouted. Babies screamed and dogs barked. People waved 
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from the windows of the train. People waved from every- 
where on the station platform. Ebenezer waved both hands 
at once. “Rat-tat-tat” down the steps of the car came the 
Conductor’s heels with the Conductor after them, throwing 
out his swelling chest as he came. He bowed. He beamed. 
He strutted. He shook hands with the Station Agent. He 
shook hands with the Mayor. He shook hands with the 
Mayor’s new cane. He shook hands with everybody, includ- 
ing Ebenezer, until it was time for the train to depart. 

Oh, that was a big moment for Ebenezer! Just as the 
Conductor shouted “A-lIlllll aboard!”, just as the engine bell 
began to ring, just as the Engineer put his hand on the throt- 
tle, Ebenezer felt a sneeze coming. Back flew his head. 
Open flew his mouth. Tight shut his eyes. ‘‘Ah—ah— 
ah—,” said Ebenezer. ““CHOO!” said the engine. ‘“Ker— 
ker—ker—,” said Ebenezer. ‘“CHOO!” said the engine. 
Oh it was a great big whacker of a choo, a delicious choo, the 
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noisiest, juiciest CHOO you ever heard. ‘“Ah—ah—ah— 
CHOO!” Ker—ker—ker—CHOO!” The first good, satis- 
fying sneeze Ebenezer had had since before the battle of 
Austerlitz! He kept it up as long as the train was in sight. 

From that day on, Ebenezer saved all his sneezes for train 
time. He knew when every train would depart and never 
missed a train. He would wait until the Conductor called, 
A -Iillll aboard!” He would wait until the engine bell rang 
and the Engineer put his hand on the throttle. Then he 
would throw back his head, open his mouth, shut his eyes and 
say, “Ah—ah—ah—” and “CHOO!” would say the engine. 
“Ker—ker—ker—,” he would say. ““CHOO!” would say the 
engine. Ah—ah—ah—choo—choo! Ker—ker—ker—choo 
—choo! Ah-ah-ker-choo-choo-choo! Ah-ker-choo-choo- 
choo! Ah-ker-choo-choo! Ah-ker-choo! Ah-ker-choo! 
Ah-ker-choo! Ahkerchoo, ahkerchoo, ahkerchoo-ahkerchoo- 
ahkerchoo-ahkerchoo! 

There, now if you have your breath again after all that 
sneezing, here’s the end of it. To this very day when the 
little boys and girls in that village hear the trains leaving the 
station, they laugh and say, “There goes Ebenezer-Never- 
Could-Sneezer’s Nose.” 
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ZORBA’S BARGAIN 


By Youe. B. Mirza 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


YA ORBA, awake! The sun has risen, and we have much to do.” 

“In a little while, Father,” and Zorba would have fallen 
asleep again. 

“If you don’t get up now, I will go to the bazaars by 
myself.” 

Zorba jumped up before his father had time to mention 
bazaars to him again. That word made him remember that 
he was not at home, but in a strange house in a strange city. 

Zorba’s father made frequent trips to the city of Teheran, 
for his business was that of a trader. He bought wheat, cot- 
ton, cheese, raisins, and hand-made rugs from the people in 
his village and two or three nearby villages, and sold this 
produce in the city markets. Then he bought hats, shoes, 
tea, sugar and other things for the villagers at home. 

For a long time Zorba had begged his father to take him 
along on one of his trading trips, and this time his father 
had consented. Zorba had been so excited and tired by the 
long journey from his own village the day before, with the 
slow-moving donkeys loaded with bags of grain, that he had 
gone to sleep before he had finished his supper at the home 
of his father’s friend. 

Now Zorba dressed quickly and followed his father. The 
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merchant and his son were waiting for them, and breakfast 
was all ready. A big brass samovar was bubbling with water 
to make tea, and a dozen eggs were cooking under its rim, 
over the boiling water. Each one had two eggs, two glasses 
of tea, and plenty of cheese with the flat, crisp bread. 

They were now ready for the day’s business. Zorba and 
his father went first to the rug bazaar, for they had brought 
with them a rug which Zorba’s mother had just finished. It 
was one of the finest rugs she had ever woven. Zorba had 
watched every step in its making. Its fine wool was ob- 
tained from the first lambs of his uncle’s flock, and the dif- 
ferent herbs that gave it color had been gathered and pre- 
pared by Zorba’s grandfather, the village dyer. 

“Let me carry the rug, Father,” said Zorba, for he wanted 


to have a part in selling it. “Do you think we will get much 
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money for it from the merchants?” 

“One can’t tell,” answered his father. ‘These city mer- 
chants always want to get things for nothing. But if we can 
sell the rug for a good price we will take your mother a 
present. She would like some fine silk.” 

Zorba carried the rug under his arm. The sparkling color 
shone in the morning sunshine, and the passersby looked at 
Zorba. One shouted, ““Where did you steal that rug?” 

“I didn’t steal it,” Zorba responded earnestly. ““My mother 
made it, and we are going to sell it.” 

“He is just teasing you,” said his father. “But hold on to 
the rug. Some one may snatch it away from you.” 

Zorba had never seen so much hustle in his life. The 
ringing of camel bells, the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and the 
yelling of the donkey drivers almost drowned out his father’s 
words. A white mule, heavily laden with merchandise, 
passed them, and Zorba’s face was struck by the mule’s 
swishing tail. 

“Stay close to me, Zorba,” said his father, “‘and don’t get 
too near these loaded animals. Watch yourself! That camel 
will take your shoulder off. I can tell it is mad.” 

“The rug bazaar must be at the other end of the city,” 
thought Zorba, for he was already growing tired. The rug 
was not big, only a prayer rug, but it was a burden never- 
theless. 

“When will we see the shops?” he asked. 

“We are near the bazaars now. Here is the entrance,” 
said his father. ‘All the bazaars are here, row after row 
of them under one great roof.” 

Zorba looked about curiously as they walked through the 
narrow passageways lined with little open booths elevated 
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a few steps above the cobblestones where men and animals 
jostled each other. The only light came from above, where 
sunbeams glanced through skylights in the domed roof. 
Zorba saw merchants calling to passersby to look at their 
wares and loudly bargaining with the customers they at- 
tracted. 

When they were passing through the silk bazaar, a shop- 
keeper called to them, “How much for that rug? I'll give 
you ten measures of silk for it.” 

Zorba’s father knew that ten measures of silk would just 
make a dress for his wife, and that the rug was worth far 
more than a dress. He continued on his way, without even 
troubling to answer. 

“He thinks he can have my whole shop for his rug,” the 
shopkeeper cried after him. “But, wallah, I could tell from 
its back that was a fine rug.” 

“Here is the rug bazaar,” said Zorba’s father, when they 
had walked a little farther. Zorba looked around. There 
seemed to be thousands of rugs. 

*“Where do all these rugs come from, Father?” 

“Rugs are made everywhere in Iran.” 

“Are they all as good as our rug?” 

“Not many, I think, but we shall see.” 

A prosperous-looking merchant approached them and 
Zorba pulled the precious piece from under his arm and 
opened it. 

The rug merchant ran his hand over the nap. Then he 
turned the rug and looked at the back. That is the way to 
tell a good rug. 

“Ha, nine hundred knots to a pair of fingers,” he thought 
to himself. ‘A masterpiece! Every design is perfect.” The 
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nightingales on the branches of a rose tree were so well woven 
into the texture that he almost exclaimed aloud. 

“How much for this rug?” he asked. 

Zorba looked at his father, but his father said nothing. 
So far as he was concerned these rug merchants were all bad 
people. That was why they were so rich. He had sold 
several good rugs, but each time felt he had been cheated. 

“If one of you doesn’t talk soon, I will be through with 
you,” said the merchant. 

“You know rugs, master, and you ought to know what it 
is worth,” ventured Zorba. 

“But it is your rug, and you ought to know its value.” 

“Of course it’s our rug. My mother made it.” 

The rug merchant turned to Zorba’s father. “Is this boy 
your son?” 
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“He is,” said his father proudly. 
“Can’t you talk for him and give me a price?” 

“No, this is his affair today. Whatever he wants to sell it 
for, that is the price.” 

“Will twenty tomans buy it?” 

Zorba knew that twenty tomans was a great deal of money, 
and his father knew that, too, for he had never received a 
higher price for one of his rugs yet, no matter how fine it 
was. Zorba was doing very well. He was sure of twenty 
tomans at least, and why hurry? 

‘Are you speechless?” cried the merchant. 

Just then a strange-looking man joined them. Not only 
were his clothes different, but his face was different, and his 
hair and eyes were light in color. He was accompanied by 
one of Zorba’s own countrymen. The man with the blue 
eyes looked eagerly at the rug and murmured something to 
his companion in a strange language. 

“How much for this rug?” asked the friend. 

“It belongs to this man, I believe,” said the rug merchant, 
“but the boy seems to be doing the selling.” He did not like 
to admit what a small price he was offering. 

When this was told to the man who could not speak Zorba’s 
language, he laughed and asked his companion to find out 
what the boy would take for his rug. 


> 


“He says,” translated the interpreter, “that his mother 
made the rug, and he wants all that it can bring.” 

The foreigner flipped the rug back and forth with his shoe. 
Zorba was amazed at that. He had never seen any one step 
on a rug with shoes worn in the street. 

“Fifty tomans for this rug,” he offered through the in- 


terpreter. 
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Wallah,” cried Zorba, “the rug is yours.” 

The money was counted into Zorba’s hand, while Zorba 
stared at his father. The foreigner was now quickly examin- 
ing pile after pile of rugs, motioning to the merchant to put 
this one and that aside. Who was this strange man and what 
was he doing here, spending his money in such fashion? 
Zorba’s father was curious, too. 

“Who is this man?” he asked the interpreter. 

“He is from the New World across the great sea. He is 
planning to buy many more rugs.” 

The rugs were already being packed. Zorba saw his 
mother’s rug piled with other rugs and rolled in a big bundle, 
wrapped in paper smeared with tar and sewn in a burlap 
sack. It would go across the ocean and become the property 
of some foreign family, who would walk on it with their dusty 
shoes. 

But what Allah wills, He wills. With fifty fomans there 
was much to buy. 


MUSINGS OF A CHILD OF HAWAII 


I wish that I could see some snow 

And really understand and know 

The feel, and smell, and taste of it. 

They say the snowflakes downward flit 

Like feathers from a snow-white bird. 

It’s strange as anything I’ve heard. 
—BERTA METZGER 
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Drawing by KATE SEREDY from LISTENING 


A BAKER’S DOZEN OF NEW BOOKS 


Every day for two months the postman has brought me 
packages of books, big books and little ones, fat and thin, 
blue and red and yellow. Every afternoon I have taken some 
of them home with me and every evening I have chosen one 
to read. My bookshelves are overflowing with books, my 
head is whirling with stories. 

There are three that come crowding up for first men- 
tion: SHip’s Parrot, ROLLER SKATES, and PALACES ON 
Monpay. Just by their titles you know that something 
tempting should step out from between the covers. 

From SHip’s Parrot by Honoré Morrow (Morrow. $2) 
steps the Welsh orphan, David Pendyn, and his strange gray 
parrot Robert, who could imitate anyone. David saves 
Robert and Robert saves David and they both save Atheba 
as they travel on the North Star from Cornwall to Arabia. 

Lucinda was an orphan, too, but only for a year, in 
ROLLER SKATES, by Ruth Sawyer (Viking. $2). Until she 
explored New York on skates, Lucinda hadn’t known that 
New York could hold such friends as M’Gonegal the police- 
man, the Oriental princess, the rag picker, and Mr. Gilligan, 
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who drove the best hansom cab in the city. 

In PaLaces ON Monpay, by Marjorie Fischer (Random 
House. $2) Judy and Peter find their adventures scattered 
all along the way from New York to the Black Sea. They 
follow their parents to Russia, by boat, by train, by airplane, 
stopping on the way to help paint the walls in the new 
Moscow subway, to jump from parachutes, to act in a movie. 

If you would rather read about strange animals, or far 
places of the earth, or famous people of long ago, you can 
make your own choice from this list. 


Frerce-Face. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. A jungle tiger 
grows up. (Dutton. $1.50) 

Lions. By W. W. Robinson. (Harpers. $1.75) 

LirtLE Brack ANT. By Alice Gall and Fleming Crew. 
The most interesting insect. (Oxford. $1.50) 

War-Paint. By Pau! Brown. Indians and ponies and 
thrills. (Scribners. $2) 

LIisTENING. By Kate Seredy. Cats and dogs, boats and 
building, past and present. (Viking. $2) 

THE CovERED Bripce. By Cornelia Meigs. Peter and Con- 
stance and Ethan Allen. (Macmillan. $2) 

SUSANNAH. A little girl with the Mounties. By Muriel 
Denison. (Dodd, Mead. $2) 
HENNER’s Lypia. By Marguerite de Angeli. Ups and downs 
in a Pennsylvania Dutch family. (Doubleday. $2) 
LirtLE JEEMES Henry. By Ellis Credle. How Jeemes 
Henry goes to the circus. (Nelson. $1.50) 

THREE GOLDEN ORANGES. By Ralph Steele Boggs and 
Mary Gould Davis. Tinkers, ghosts and donkeys of 
Spain. (Longmans. $2) 
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A PENCIL PLAY 


This sketch can be performed very 
simply with strings attached to pencils. 


First PenNcm. Oh dear, you know what it’s like to be 
sharpened. Tell me, won’t you? 

Lazy BROTHER. Leave me alone, will you, please? 

First Pencm. My brother is so lazy. I don’t think the 
master will use him. [A gentle snore is heard. A loud 
noise. A man enters. | | 

Man. I'll have to sharpen the other pencil. His lazy brother 
writes badly. [He picks up the first pencil and goes to the 
pencil sharpener. Loud screams are heard.] 

First Penci. Ow, help, he’s killing me. Stop him! 

Lazy Pencm. Ha, ha, brother, doesn’t that feel nice? 

Man. I’m going to use you. 

First PENcit. Now I shall find out what it’s like to be used. 
[MAN sits down and begins writing.] 

Lazy Penci. How does it feel to be helpful? 

First Pencm. Fine! I am writing about history, mostly 
about Pericles and Athens. 

Lazy Penci. Ugh, I think it’s horrid to be used. Pooh! 

First Pencit. I like to work. One gets praise if one does it 
well. 

Lazy Pencm. But he who does not work lives a longer life. 

Fmst Pencim. Ah, but the one who leads a useful life is re- 
membered by many people. 
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Lazy Penci. Idon’t care. I refuse to work. That’s why I 
write poorly. 

First Penci. Yes, you’re lazy. Don’t deny it. Even the 
master has guessed it by this time. Oh dear, I have just 
written something wrong, and the master has just turned 
me upside down and is using my head to erase with. 

Lazy Pencm. Ha, ha, ha! Ho,ho! I just can’t keep from 
laughing. He, he, he! Oh dear, you look so funny stand- 
ing on your head working! [A loud crack is heard.| Oh, 
oh, oh, why did I ever laugh so much? I have split my 
sides! Oh, oh, oh! 

First PenNcit. Ho, ho, ho! You look so funny, both halves 
of you crying at the same time. Ha! Ha! 


—LLoypD 


SUN GOLD 


The sun shines in bright. 

I love it so much 

I want to get a-hold of it. 

If I could get a-hold of it, 
I would shine like gold. 


—MAarRIAN 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
We invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories or essays from one 
hundred to three hundred words in length, short descriptions, interesting 
plays or letters, remarkable facts about nature and science. The best con- 


tributions will be printed each month, signed with the first name of the 
contributor. 
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HERE’S A CHRISTMAS GIFT! IT WILL COME 
TWELVE TIMES A YEAR! 


ASK FOR A MEMBERSHIP TO 


BRENTANO BOOK CLUB 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


JUST IMAGINE! You will receive the Club’s individually 
selected book at the beginning of each month—and an extra one 
on your birthday. 


The Club Editor’s special Christmas 
Gift to members joining Brentano’s 
Book Club for Boys and Girls before 
December 31, 1936 will be ... 


A year’s subscription to 


STORY PARADE 
or the renewal of your present subscription. 


TO PARENTS: By this new plan you can solve the problem 
of keeping children supplied with really worth-while new books 
the whole year round at a cost of only $21.00. Just mail coupon 
below for full details and information as to terms for payment. 





Mail Coupon at once ~ \ t // 
qn aman an anes an as ce emananene=se= _« 
To BRENTANO’S CHILDREN’S EDITOR T ea 
$86 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. FREE! p Bi | = 
(Please enroll the undersigned child as SYtli\N 


member of Brentano’s Book Club for Boys 
and Girls. 


($21.00 Enclosed [)Charge to my account 


Send me at once, without obligation, 
full details about your new Book Club. 


Members will receive this Gold 
membership pin—a certificate— 
a choice of one of three pictures 
ROE GUNS. icc cntnndeannveeeanene by famous artists and a Free 
book on his or her birthday. 
Plus subscription to STORY 
GES TR ceccecccccscccecosscnse PARADE for the limited time 
ES OO OO ET ; mentioned above. 


BIEL 550006 easeenadeesaebanensensas 














Fine Books for Children 


Our Fall Catalog is Ready 
223 Varick Street, New York Cay 


In the Days of the Han 


By M. JACENDORF 


All the glamour and romance of the 
Orient are pictured in this story of young 
Sung, in the days of China’s greatness 
; . . « 2000 years ago. 
“A magnificent book.’’—Lucile Gulliver. 
Beautifully illustrated in many colors, by Erwin Neumann. 
Ages 12 and up. $3.00 





Bela the Juggler By JEANNETTE C. SHiRK 


A magician, an acrobat, and a boy juggler help their king to defeat 
his enemies by their skill and magic. 

“There's fine humor, good workmanship, and vivid imagination 
in this tale—a capital book!’’—Charles J. Finger. 

Profusely illustrated in jolly line drawings in color. 
Ages 7 and up. $1.75 
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DISTINGUISHED NEW BOOKS 
tor DISCRIMINATING READERS 


12 Years and Up 


WAGONS WESTWARD, A Story of the Old Trail to Santa Fe 
Written and Illustrated by ARMSTRONG SPERRY 


A surging, thrilling my of the unconquerable spirit of the pioneers of 1846 by 
the author of All Sai Set. 50 unusual and beautifully drawn illustrations. .$2.00 


A DOG AT HIS HEEL 
By CHARLES J. FINGER, Winner of the Newbery Medal 


A thrilling dog story. Action centers about a lively, friendly, daring, and 
adventurous crowd of young Kees and Jock, an Australian dog. 33 unusual 
pen-and-ink illustrations by Henry C. Pitz.............ccceeescccceeess $2.00 


THE WONDER BOOK OF THE AIR 
By LAUREN D. LYMAN and C. B. ALLEN. Introduction by BERNT BALCHEN 


This big, exciting book is really a story encyclopedia of the air. Contains the sort 
of information in which every boy and girl is interested. 172 photographs. .$2.50 


CORPORAL COREY of The Royal Canadian Mounted 
By JACK O’BRIEN—Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


Portrays with fidelity the training, the stern discipline, the loyalty, and the 
hard, adventurous life of the “Mounties.” 34 illustrations............... $2.00 


Up to 12 Years 
STORY PARADE 


A marvelous collection of modern stories by such famous authors as Walter 
de la Mare, Elizabeth Coatsworth, Charles J. Finger; illustrated by Lynd bor 
Wanda Gag, Henry C. Pitz, etc. 336 pages. 359 illustrations........... $1.5 


UMI, The Hawaiian Boy Who Became a King 
Written and Illustrated by ROBERT LEE ESKRIDGE 


One of the oldest and most colorful legends of Hawaii. Historically authentic. 
Vividly illustrated in 7 colors............. dobeseasensesteansebesees kan $2.00 


% 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“She Heh Joka A Velebach 


As a special feature for the year beginning with the November-December 
issue of The Horn Book, Anne Carroll Moore, Superintendent of Work 
with Children in the New York Public Library and well-known critic, will 
discuss children’s books and their illustration from her own point of view. 


Send this card and 50 cents for the big November- 
December Horn Book—a special Christmas Number. 


OR 
Send $1.00 for a special trial offer (to new subscribers) 
of THREE ISSUES, beginning with November-December. 


THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





A New Picture-Story Book by HELEN SEWELL 


MING AND MEHITABLE 


When Mehitable dressed her dog in doll’s 
oer (UE clothes, he ran away! She tried to get another 
aN 86 gore we no one 7 would y and in the 
Lh, 77™.,. =~ end, when she promised never to do it again, 
LATO Ming came +t see A . 
| [ ‘. ‘| delicious colorful book fas 
Rak —small enough to fit Bed 


S& the Christmas stocking. ‘Wy Re) 
This is Mebitable 75 cents. f 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY This is Ming 














Hailed as the New International 
JUVENILE CLASSIC! 


LREADY considered a children’s 





classic in Holland, Afke’s Ten 
also has been recognized by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education as one 
of the best “international good-will” 
stories ever written for boys and girls. 
A sensitive, beautifully written book 
about ten happy, plucky Frisian chil- 
dren—their fun, mischief, adventures, 
and devotion. 58 illustrations by Hilda 
von Stockum. $2.00. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Phila. 


AFKE’S TEN 


By Ninke van Hichtum 
Translated by Marie Kiersted Pidgeon 





For further information on Afke’s Ten 
or for complete Catalog of Juveniles, 
mail coupon below. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Washington Square, Dept. SP 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(J) Send more information on Afke’s 


Ten. 
: 0 Send Juvenile Catalog. 
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NO-SITCH 
The Hound 


Story by Phil Stong 
Pictures by Kurt Wiese 


The story of a laughable dog and 
a boy and a search for ha’nts in a 
spooky old mill. Many pictures in 
color. Uniform with HONK: THE 
MOOSE. (Ages 7-10) $2.00 


SUSANNAH 


A Little Girl with the Mounties 
By Muriel Denison 


An entertaining—and authentic—story of a little girl 
who lived with her uncle in the Regina Barracks of the 


North West Mounted Police. Illustrated (Girls, 8-12) 
$2.00 


A TREASURE SHIP 
OF OLD QUEBEC 


By Ethel Hume Bennett 


A search for family heirlooms leads a merry party of 
young people on a travel adventure through picturesque 
Quebec. Many pictures. (Ages 10-14) $1.75 


TAMMIE and THAT PUPPY 


By Dorothy and Marguerite Bryan 
A picture-story book for younger children about the 
amusing adventures when a puppy comes to live with 
Tammie! Four colors. $1.00 
Write for free illustrated catalog—Dept. SP 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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AMERICAN PATRIOTS SERIES 


BETSY 
ROSS 


by Helen Dixon Bates 


The story of Betsy Ross who 
made the first American flag. 
What she did as a girl and 
growing up, her interesting life 
and friends in the early days of 
our country. Illustrated. $1.00 


FRANCIS 


: a SCOTT KEY 


by Helen Dixon Bates 


The composer of The Star Span- 
gled Banner, his boyhood on a 
Maryland farm, his stirring ex- 
perience at Fort McHenry in the 
War of 1812 which inspired him 
to write our National Anthem. 
Illustrated. $1.00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Special 
Combination 


Offer 
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THE STORY PARADE BOOK 


336 pages . . . 140 illustrations . . . bound in blue cloth 
. in which you will meet again . . . Mr. Bumps and His 
Monkey, Skyscraper Jimmy and many others you enjoyed in 
the first ten issues of your magazine 
And ‘THE NEXT TWELVE ISSUES OF 
STORY PARADE MAGAZINE for only $2.50 


The book and magazine may be sent to different addresses. Send 
these to a friend for Christmas. 


STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 


I'd like to renew my subscription and send The Story Parade Book. 
I enclose $2.50. 
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MR.TOOTLEOO ANDCO. = 22, 





{r. To ( he jovial sail k y new friends besides the 
1 tiger, for instance, and the chief of a 

ve tribe (theit pictures will mak 1 laugh). When he comes 
home, at last, to Mrs. Tootleoo, he brings with him plenty of buried 
e, and they live happi y ever af $1.75 


LIONS, By W. W. Rosinson and IRENE ROBINSON 


} ] = +1 +] | ste ”? | 
In this exciting new book by the Elephants,” the reader 


eoes On a lion hunt with an Assyrian K oks down upon a combat 


Roman Arena, hears the thril of the Man-eaters of 
[savo, and learns how lions live ngle and how they are trained 
T] iramatic, fu ions are in lithograph 
$1.75 
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POMPOM, The Little Red Squirrel, By Lina 
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sitive little s rel’s adventures in the forest 





gral 
) Fren by ¢ ges Duplaix $1.00 
OQUF, The Little Wild Duck, B 
PLOUI , ihe Little uck, By Lipa 
When Plouf broke t ugh his shell one lovely 
April day an ed about him, he found the 
ia world to be a | ng place. This is the story 
his life in t ow and pond until he flew 


with the other wil ucks toward the South. There 
pictures y page, by Rojankovsky, in five 
colors and in Diack and white. Ages three to six. 


$1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS: New York 

















